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CHALCIDIUS AND NEO-PLATONISM 

By Roger Miller Jones 

In view of the fact that Chalcidius, the author of the Latin 
commentary on the Timaeus, falls within the period dominated by 
neo-Platonism, it is perhaps only natural that he has sometimes been 
regarded as a member of this school. Thus Baeumker 1 and Praech- 
ter 2 place him among the neo-Platonists of the West along with 
Macrobius and Boethius. More recent is Eduard Steinheimer's 3 
effort to prove the neo-Platonic character of the commentary and 
to show that in certain sections Chalcidius' source was Porphyry. 
While I am in complete agreement with Steinheimer's arguments 
against the conclusion of Switalski 4 that Chalcidius' source is Posi- 
donius' commentary on the Timaeus, I find his own reasoning in 
behalf of the use of a neo-Platonic commentary so unsatisfactory 
that I desire to reopen the question. 

We shall have little occasion to discuss the mathematical, musical, 
and astronomical material which forms a large part of the first one 
hundred and eighteen chapters of Chalcidius. Hiller 5 and Switalski 
have shown from resemblances to Theon of Smyrna that most of this 
comes from the commentary of Adrastus upon the Timaeus. 

In chapters 21-22 Chalcidius sets forth the theory which assigns 
three qualities to each element. It seems that the only parallels 
to this are Nemesius (De natura hominis 5) and Proclus (In Timaeum 
ii. 40). Arguing from these parallels Steinheimer, following Krause, 6 
regards it as probable that Chalcidius is following Porphyry. There 
appears to be no evidence to indicate where or when this theory of 
the elements arose. If it were the property of any one of his pre- 

1 Das Problem der Materie, p. 428. 

1 Richtungen und Schulen im Neuplatonismus, p. 155, Genethliakon, 1910. 

» Untersuchungen Qber die Quellen des Chalcidius, 1912. 

'"Des Chalcidius Kommentar zu Platos TimaeuB," BeitrOge zur Geschichte der 
Philosophic des Miltelaller, III, Part 6, 1902. 

s "De Adrasti peripatetici in Platonis Timaeum commcntario," Rheini&ches 
Museum, N.F., XXVI (1871), 582 ff. 

« Studia neoplatonica, 1904. 
[Classical Philology XIII, April, 1918] 194 
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decessors in the neo-Platonic school, Proclus would naturally indi- 
cate this, as he usually does in such cases. Steinheimer himself 
seems disposed to believe that it goes back to the neo-Pythagoreans. 
We know that it was current in the neo-Platonic school. If we find 
reason to believe that Chalcidius is dependent upon a neo-Platonist 
for the rest of his material, we may easily concede that he took this 
from the same source. 

In chapters 23-25 we have a discussion of the eternity of the 
world. The general purport is as follows: Plato asserts that the 
world, as corporeal, is a created thing, and that it is indissoluble. 
Since these two statements appear to be contradictory, he justifies 
his position by telling us who the creator is, what the material, what 
the pattern. The world is the creation of God. But God and the 
causes of his works are not in time, but are eternal. Therefore the 
world, while in causal dependence upon God, had no beginning in 
time, and accordingly will have no end. Further, since God used all 
existent matter in making the world, there can be nothing outside 
of it to cause it injury. While it is true that the corporeal is in a 
state of flux, this flux is all within the universe, hence there can be 
no loss. Finally, the pattern, the intelligible world, is in eternity; 
the copy ought therefore to be in the image of eternity, that is, time 
without beginning and without end. 

After citing passages to show how Crantor, Albinus, and Taurus 
reconciled the creation of the world with the theory that it was with- 
out a beginning in time, Steinheimer remarks: "Aber auch von den 
gekunstelten Erklarungen der vorerwahnten Platoniker findet sich 
bei Chalcidius keine Spur." But Chalcidius' first point, that the 
world is created in the sense of being dependent upon higher causes, 
is made by Taurus, Alcinous, and Crantor. 1 

The second argument, which concerns matter, is derived from 
Timaeus 32 D-33 D. The argument that the world is of infinite 
duration, since it is the copy of the intelligible world, which is eternal, 
is an easy extension of Timaeus 37 D, which would naturally be made 
when the denial of the creation in time became general in the Platonic 
school. 

1 Cf. Taurus in Philoponus De aeternitate mundi 147. 5; Alcinous 14; Proclus /n 
Timaeum i. 277. 8. 
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In view of these facts it is clear that Steinheimer would gain very- 
little for his theory of a neo-Platonic origin of this passage even if 
all the parallels he cites were genuine. But upon investigation we 
see that the argument of Proclus In Timaeum ii. 55. 5 ff . is not the 
same as that of Chalcidius in these three chapters. Proclus, in his 
contention that the world is indissoluble, asserts that everything that 
is destroyed is destroyed irapa rrjv likqv or xapa t6 elSos or irapa t6 
■Kovqoav. The argument irapk rb iroirjaav differs widely from Chal- 
cidius' first argument, since Proclus is here concerned with proving 
the indestructibility of the world from considerations of the power 
and will of the creator, whereas Chalcidius is asserting that the works 
of God have no beginning in time. The argument irapa t6 eldos bears 
no resemblance to Chalcidius' third argument; in fact, tl8os here 
means the immanent form, not the transcendent idea. Further, 
Plotinus Enneads v. 8. 12 and Proclus i. 277, 18 are not parallel to 
the third argument. The quotation of the former passage may 
serve to illustrate the wide divergence between Chalcidius and the 
neo-Platonists: irao-a 81 </>fom tlidov Iutiv, Sow av t6 apxtrwrov h&vq. 
hub oi)K bpdw, ol <f>deipov<Ti rod voijtov nivovros ical ytvvSxnv o&tow, ws 
7Tor« fiovXevaafiivov rod ttoiovvtos iroieiv. &ms yap rp&wos iroiiioe&s 
Toiainrjs, ovk idikovai avvUvcu, oiS' taatriv, 6ti, 8<tov lutlvo e\XA/t7T€i> 
ov pfyrore ra dXXa ^XXetirj;, &XX' 1% o5 Ioti., /cat ravra i(TTW. fy b'atl 
koX earai. 1 

In chapter 26 Chalcidius denies the creation of the world-soul 
in time. This also goes back to the Old Academy. The nearest 
parallel to Chalcidius' statement is Taurus, quoted by Philoponus, 
De aeternitate mundi 187. In chapter 29 two theories of the composi- 
tion of the world-soul are presented. The second of these has long 
been recognized as that of Plutarch and Atticus. The first, con- 
cerning which there is no such agreement, reads as follows: "num 
speciem intellegibilis mundi, ad cuius similitudinem formas mente 
conceptas ad corpora transferebat, individuam substantiam nun- 
cupaverit, dividuam vero silvam, quae velut exordium et fons est 
corporum, ita ut tertium illud mixtum substantiae genus formam 
esse intellegendum sit, qua informata sint tarn mundi quam cetera 

1 It seems more probable that the argument of Porphyry, referred to in Philoponus 
De aeternitate mundi 224. 22 is a restatement of this position of Plotinus than that it is 
Chalcidius' third argument. 
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quae mundus complectitur corpora." Concerning this, Steinheimer 
remarks (p. 13): "Diese Auslegung deckt sich mit keiner der von 
Proclus in Tim. ii, p. 153, 17 ff. vorgetragenen, kommt aber der des 
Aristandros und Numenius wohl am nachsten. Proclus selbst stimmt 
inhaltlich mit Chalcidius zusammen (p. 139, 14 ff.) : obicovv apApiarov 
pjkv ovaiav 4>&(iep rriv vot\ry\v iraaav ical rr/v voepav rtfv re o\ucriv ical 
jr\v p&piKt\v rqv t€ avXov koX xwpKmjP *at Tpb alwros rj b> aucvt ovaav, 
pepicrrriv hi iraaav rriv irtpl t& aiofxara irpoiovaav" ; p. 140, 24 ff.: 
&<rre TpurXijv fai/v <fx« to vav, rty awparoeidrj, rriv if/vxucfiv, ttjv 
voepav. Kai 17 p.iv voepa apipurrbs kcmv, wj ai&vws . . . . 77 5e 
auparoeiS^s pepicrrri, ws irpouovcra irtpl roiis oyicovs ical crvvavaKipvapiivr} 
T<p cr&pari ical Svvovcra Kara rav vrroKtipAvcov. pAarj Si 17 foxi/cft. 
But even from these passages it is clear that Proclus does not say 
that the pepicrrfi oicrla is matter, as Chalcidius says in chapter 29, 
or the essence which is the cause of the existence of all bodies and 
which is found in all, as he says in chapter 27. In the second place, 
Proclus says that while the soul is between the apApicrros oixria and 
the pepiarri oixria, as defined above, it is compounded, not of them, 
but Ik t&v ava \oyov robrois (ii. 148). It is obvious how far removed 
this subtlety of Proclus is from the simple statement of Chalcidius, 
chapter 27: "igitur ex his duabus ait opificem deum tertium genus 
essentiae miscuisse." Further, the theory of Chalcidius is unlike 
that of Plotinus 1 and that of Theodorus, which Proclus says the latter 
found in Porphyry. 2 

While we may be sure that Chalcidius' interpretation is not neo- 
Platonic, it is difficult to determine its exact source. The arguments 
by which Switalski and Altmann 3 assign it to Posidonius seem to me 
to be fallacious. 4 It seems to me to be nearest to the theory of 
Crantor, as this is set forth by Plutarch. 5 

We discover several differences between Chalcidius and the neo- 
Platonists in the interpretation of the division of the world-soul. 

1 Enneads iv. 2. Besides the presence in Plotinus of the usual neo-Platonio com- 
plications, we note that he emphasizes the position of the soul between the two essences, 
seeming to disregard its composition from them. 

* In Timaeum ii. 154. 7. 

8 De Posidonio Timaei Platonis commentatore, pp. 36 ff . 

* Cf . my dissertation, The Platonism of Plutarch, pp. 90-93. 
» De animae procreatione 1012 P, 1022 E-1023 B. 
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The former says (chap. 39) that the terms of Timaeus 35 B should 
be arranged in a lambda-shaped figure, following in this Adrastus 1 
and Crantor, 2 but we know that both Porphyry and Proclus rejected 
this. 3 In chapter 96 Chalcidius regards the seven terms as repre- 
sentative of the distances between the planets; as, for example, one 
is the distance between the earth and the moon, two the distance 
between the moon and the sun. Proclus alludes 4 to similar theories, 
but rejects them on the grounds that they are in disagreement with 
the results of astronomers, that Plato never determines the distance 
of the planets, that the terms are employed in the creation of the soul, 
not in that of the world. That Porphyry took the same attitude 
seems to be indicated by Proclus ii. 214. 15 ff . : dXX' %4>a.To tIjv otoiav 
Trjs lpvxys ix av & to-vrg roiis appovucovs \6yovs ovx &s fiXXow einovas, oi>8' 
«s &px&s iripwv, dXX' 6k <tvv84ovtos t6 ir\fj$os t&v kv avrrj Svv&fieuv. 
This passage also makes it probable that Porphyry refused to accept 
the theory of Adrastus, 6 borrowed by Chalcidius (chap. 38), according 
to which the three intervals in the seven terms correspond to the 
three dimensions of the bodies which the soul was to animate. In 
chapters 79-82 Chalcidius introduces eccentrics and epicycles to 
explain Plato's astronomy, and in chapter 112 he goes so far as to 
attribute to Plato himself a theory of the orbits of Venus and Mercury 
which involves epicycles. Proclus and Iamblichus, 6 on the contrary, 
are very well aware of the fact that Plato had no such conception in 
mind. 

Steinheimer (pp. 38-39) finds in Chalcidius chapters 99-100 one 
of the certain cases of the use of Porphyry. Chalcidius, in comment- 
ing upon Timaeus 36 E, 1) 5' Ik fiiaov xpos t6v eaxarov ovpavbv 
Tavrf] Siawkaiceicra. kOkSx? re aurdv Zi-wdev irepiKahwpaxra, says: 

ex quo adparet a vitalibus mundi per extimas partes complexum esse 
circumdatum, hoc est ut intra atque extra vitali vigore foveatur. neque 
enim universum corpus alterius corporis, quod nullum supererat, auxilio con- 
plexuque indigebat, sed incorporeae naturae viribus totus vitali conplebatur 

substantia illud vero, quod a meditullio porrecta anima esse dicitur, 

quidam dici sic putant, ut non tamquam a medietate totius corporis facta 
dimensione porrecta sit, sed ex ea parte membrorum vitalium, in quibus 

1 Proclus ii. 171. 4. « ii. 212. 

2 Plutarch De animae procreatione. ' Proclus ii. 170; Theon, p. 64. 

' Proclus ii. 171. 4 ff. • Proclus ii. 264. 19; iii. 65. 7, 96. 20. 
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pontificium vivendi situm est. ideoque vitalia numcupantur. non ergo a 
medietate corporis, quae terra est, sed a regione vitalium, id est a sole animae 
vigorem infusum esse mundano corpori potius intellegendum pronuntiant. 
siquidem terra inmobilis, sol vero semper in motu. itemque uteri medietas 
inmobilis, cordis semper in motu, quando etiam recenter extinctorum 
animalium corda superstites etiam tunc motus agant. ideoque solem cordis 
obtinere rationem et vitalia mundi totius in hoc igne posita esse dicunt. 

Steinheimer (p. 38) comments thus upon chapter 99: "Der 
Ausdruck Ik piaov wird also erlautert mit a vitalibus mundi, eine 
ortliche Bestimmung wird nicht gebracht," and below: 

Auffallend erscheint vor allem der mit dem Begrifi der Mitte verbundene 
Begriff des Lebens. Nun berichtet Procl. in Tim. ii, p. 282, 15 f.: 6 pxv 
IIop<£»vpto? to fUaov ami tov <pvrtKov ti/s iA«X7 s iiovoxx wttpaxai awappo^av 
avrb t<$ /te'troi tov iravros, Katroi <j>vtikov irravBa /xr/Sa/xov tov JIXAtuivos p.i$' 
&XpK ovoftaros wapaAa/Sovros. Porphyr hat also die Mitte des Alls mit dem 
Sitz des Lebens identifiziert genau wie oben Chalcidius. Im folgenden Kapitel 
(100) spricht Chalcidius von einer Philosophengruppe, welche die Sonne als 
Sitz der Weltseele bezeichne. Dies bezieht sich jedenfalls auf Kleanthes, 
wie Switalski (p. 28), bemerkt. AUein mit Unrecht sagt dieser, Chalcidius 
folge dem Kleanthes. Dies beweist nicht nur die Ausdrucksweise, sondern 
es lasst die Auffassung des Kleanthes sich mit dem in c. 99 vertretenen Stand- 
punkt schlechterdings nicht zusammenbringen; denn bier wird die Mitte 
nicht ortlich, womit zugleich die korperliche Auffassung der Seele involviert 
ist, da nur das Korperliche an den Raum gebunden ist. 

Steinheimer's error lies in identifying the view expressed in chap- 
ter 99 with that of Porphyry. The phrase "a vitalibus mundi per 
extimas partes" has clearly a spatial significance, indicating the radia- 
tion, so to speak, of the soul from a central rtyepoviKbv. Furthermore, 
in Proclus ii. 282. 15, Porphyry says that the middle of the soul is t6 
4>vtik6v, whereas in Chalcidius the words "ex quo adparet a vitalibus 
mundi per extimas partes" are an interpretation of "orsam ex 
medietate usque ad extremitatem mundani corporis." Chapter 100, 
far from being opposed to chapter 99, places the "vitalia mundi" in 
the sun. We learn from Proclus ii. 104. 17, which is a commentary 
upon Timaeus 34 B, that there were many spatial interpretations of 
r^rxftv els rb fUaov avrov dels, one of which regarded the sun as the 
center referred to, is h rimy KapSias ISpvfUvov. The closest parallel 
to Chalcidius, however, is Theon 187. 13 — 188. 7. Here a certain 
grouping of planets is approved iva tov KOffftov, is Koapov koX f^ou, 
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rrjs ipfw-xias y rbiros ofrros, bffavti KapSias rod iravrbs tov ijKlov 
Tokvdipfwv 816. rf)v Klvrjatv ml rb piytBos mi tJiv avvoSiav tG>v irtpl 
airrbv. That this passage is from a commentary on the Timaeus is 
made probable by the language of 188. 3 ff. which contains reminis- 
cences of Timaeus 34 B. 

In chapter 122 we may note a statement of Pythagorean astron- 
omy at variance with that which seems to have been current among 
the neo-Platonists. One of the explanations of Timaeus 40 B which 
Chalcidius gives introduces the idea that the earth and the counter- 
earth revolve with the rest of the planets about the central fire. But 
Simplicius 1 and Asclepius 2 deny that this is a correct understanding 
of Pythagorean doctrine, and interpret the central fire as r-bv 
Sr/fuovpyiKJiv 8vvap.iv i~bv in pAffov tcUtcw rty yrjv ^(poyovovvav ml rb 
aireipvypivov airrrjs &va6&\irovaav, the countereartb as the moon. 3 

In chapters 129-36 Chalcidius discusses demons, introducing this 
topic in connection with Timaeus 40 D. He follows the Epinomis 
closely: There are, according to Plato, five regions in the universe, 
the first of fire, the second of ether, which is a denser fire, the third 
of air, the fourth of moisture, which is a denser air, the fifth of earth. 
Each one of these supports living beings. Since the stars, which 
dwell in the region of fire, are immortal and impassive, and men, the 
inhabitants of earth, are mortal and subject to passions, demons, 
who occupy the intermediate spaces and constitute a mean, so to 
speak, between the two extremes, must be immortal and subject to 
passions. The ethereal demon may be defined as animal rationabile, 
immortale, patibile, aetherium, diligentiam hominibus impertiens. 
Ethereal demons are called holy angels by the Hebrews. It is they 
who mediate between the divine and the human. Aerial demons 
are like ethereal demons except that they have an aerial body and 
are more subject to passions, inasmuch as they are nearer the earth. 
Both ethereal and aerial demons are invisible. Demons of the third 
class, however, are sometimes visible. It is they who avenge crime; 
often they do evil to men unprovoked. Because of their proximity 

1 Commentary upon Aristotle's De caelo 512. 9. 

* Commentary upon Aristotle's Metaphysics 35. 24. 

' Wrobel, in the Index Verborum attached to his edition of Chalcidius, incorrectly 
interprets drrlxSav as "hemisphaerium alteram, antipodum sedes." 
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to earth and their close contact with matter they are touched by 
earthly desires. They are the so-called desertores angeli. Many 
Platonists believe that souls freed from bodies become demons, 
and that they are incarnated every thousand years, But Plato 
distinguishes between souls and demons. He does teach, however, 
that souls which have lived with extraordinary virtue through three 
incarnations are restored to regions of air or even ether and remain 
forever freed from rebirth. 

The elements of the account which are not derived from the 
Epinomis are unimportant. The latter work does not contain the 
statement that ether is a denser fire and moisture a denser air. It 
does not say directly that the virtue of demons is proportionate to 
the fineness of the matter of which their bodies are composed. Yet 
the statement that water-demons are sometimes visible, whereas 
ethereal and aerial demons are always invisible, seems to indicate 
that, dwelling in a grosser element, the former are less pure than the 
latter. The belief in evil demons goes back at least as far as Xenoc- 
rates. Chalcidius' definition of demon contains nothing at variance 
with the Epinomis, and bears a striking resemblance to the definitions 
found in Apuleius De deo Socratis 13 and Maximus Tyrius, Diss. 15. 
The equation of demons and angels may, of course, go back to Chal- 
cidius' source, but it was so common that it may have been added by 
Chalcidius himself. 1 Steinheimer, however, exaggerates the differ- 
ences between Chalcidius and the Epinomis by several misinterpreta- 
tions of the latter. On page 22 he says that the ethereal demons of 
the Epinomis are stars. On page 25 he applies the statement that 
water-demons are sometimes visible to ethereal and aerial demons. 
He then tries to establish Porphyry as Chalcidius' source. His first 
argument is that Porphyry classifies demons as good and evil, and 
that he divides good demons into angels and demons proper, according 
as they dwell in ether or air. But the statement of Augustine 
De civitate dei x. 9, that the abode of angels according to Porphyry is 
"loca aetheria vel empyrea" allows only the interpretation that their 
abode is the heaven of the planets and the fixed stars; cf. Zeller, III, 2, 

1 Cf. Heinze, Xenocrates, p. 110, n. 1: "Die ganzen Ausfuhrungen des Chalcidius 
iiber Damonen schliessen sich eng an die Epinomis an und halten sich von neuplato- 
nischen Fhantastereien fern. Naturlich kann es der Christ Chalcidius nicht unter- 
lassen, die guten Damonen mit den Engeln zu identificieren." 
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727, n. 5. And this seems to be supported by Porphyry De absti- 
nentia ii. 37, where it is said that demons are the souls which dwell 
beneath the moon. Thus Porphyry's angels are not the angels or 
ethereal demons of Chalcidius, since the latter is careful to place the 
region of ether beneath the moon. 

There is no need to discuss the remaining arguments of Stein- 
heimer, the omission of heroes in both Porphyry and Chalcidius, the 
occurrence of the idea that the vice of demons is due to connection 
with matter, and the supposed resemblance between the two in the 
matter of the visibility of demons. We may point out further that 
Steinheimer fails to see the absolute contradiction between Chalcidius 
chapter 135, "immortale porro, quia non mutat corpus aliud ex 
alio, sed eodem semper utitur," and Porphyry De abstinentia ii. 39: 
t6 Si irvedfia jj fiiv kari aufiarucdv, TraB-qTucbv Am ko.1 fflaprbv. t$ 
Si bird t&v ipvx&v oJircos SeSicdai, Sxrre t6 elSos avr&v SiapAvav irXcia; 
Xpbvov, ob \a\v iartv al&viov. 

Steinheimer furthermore points to the fact that both Chalcidius 
and Porphyry distinguish demons from human souls freed from 
bodies. But in the first place, the Epinomis does not contain the 
slightest hint that demons and souls are the same, and, in the second 
place, the theory which distinguished them existed in the Academy 
along with the theory which identified them; cf. Plutarch De defectu 
oraadorum 431 E. 

Finally Steinheimer calls attention to the fact that both Chal- 
cidius and Porphyry hold that certain souls, restored to the upper 
regions, are free thereafter from reincarnation. While the doctrine 
of Chalcidius, chapter 136, differs from that of many Platonists, it 
is a combination of the ideas of Phaedrus 249 and Phaedo 114 C, 
tovtuv Si avr&v ol ^>iKo(ro<t>lq. itcavws naBTip&fievot, &vev re ffw/tdnoj' 
fwffi t6 ira.pa.Tav els t6v hreira -xpbvov. 

Summing the matter up, we may say that Chalcidius' theories 
of demons and of the fate of the soul after death may be explained 
from the use of the Epinomis, the Phaedrus, the Phaedo, and ideas 
which demonstrably were present in the Academy before the neo- 
Platonists; that his theories are at variance with those of Porphyry 
in several important details. We may also call attention to the fact 
that, according to Proclus iii. 153. 28 ff., the 8at/xows of Timaeus 
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40 D are not demons, as Chalcidius regards them, but yevetriavpyol 
6toi. 

Chapters 143-90 contain a discussion of providence, fate, chance, 
and free will, which is partly Platonic, partly Peripatetic. The same 
elements are found in the pseudo-Plutarchean De fato in much the 
same form as here. 1 

The passages which concern us chiefly are chapters 176-77 and 
188. Here Chalcidius gives a hierarchy of powers. The highest 
god is the good; he is beyond essence, he transcends thought; after 
him all things yearn. Next comes providentia, which the Greeks call 
povs, an intelligible essence, participating in goodness because of its 
unceasing conversio (iirurrpo<f>ii) toward the highest god. It is ordered 
(ornatur) by the latter, just as everything else is reduced to order 
through its instrumentality. It is dei voluntas. Men call it prov- 
identia, because intellegere is the proper activity of the divine mind. 
Providentia is followed by the secunda mens, that is, the world-soul, 
the guardian of eternal law, ergo summus deus iubet, secundus ordinat, 
tertius intimat. 

Apropos of chapter 188 Steinheimer remarks (p. 31): "Es sind 
also die drei gottlichen Hypostasen der Schule Plotins mit solcher 
Klarheit vorgefuhrt, dass man sich wundern muss, wie dies nicht 
erkannt werden konnte." 

Let us first examine the parallels between Chalcidius and the 
pseudo-Plutarchean De fato. We read in this latter treatise, 573 B: 
17 5' avuT&ra itpbvoia. rp&rfiirrarop arravrup, irX^p ovrip iarw. Are 
Potihyais Art pbriois Are koa hcartpov Ion 5' d« irporepop Aprrrax, rod 
iravrav irarpfc re dviiiovpyod; cf. also 572 F. In 574 B the author 
says that the highest providence produces fate. But in 568 E fate 
(/car' ovaiav) is identified with the tripartite world-soul just as in 
Chalcidius, chapter 144. The similarity between the two dis- 
cussions is obvious. The De fato, however, omits the statements 
concerning the transcendence of the first god and the conversio of 
providentia. 

* For parallels in Nemesius De natura hominit, Proolus De fato, and elsewhere, of. 
Gereke, "Eine platonische Quelle des Neuplatonismus," Rheinisches Museum, XLI, 
266 ff. The Peripatetic ideas are elaborated in the De fato of Alexander of Aphro- 
disias. A similar account of fate and free will must have been the basis of the short 
treatment in Alcinous, chapter 26. 
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We have no difficulty in finding parallels in other authors before 
Plotinus. God is regularly identified with the good: cf. Plutarch 
De Iside et Osiride 382 D, Alcinous, chapter 10. Plato himself says 
that the good transcends being, Republic 509 B. The pseudo- 
Archytas, in Stobaeus Eclogues i. 716, says that God is higher than 
vovs. The thought that all things yearn for God, while originally 
from Aristotle Metaphysics 1072 a, 19, is found in Plutarch De facie 
in orbe lunae 944 E, and Alcinous, chapter 10. In this latter chapter 
we have also a hierarchy consisting of the first god, also called the 
first vovs, the obpdvim vovs, and the world-soul. Perhaps the closest 
parallel to Chalcidius is in the Poemandres, where we find a hierarchy 
of 9e6s, vovs, xfoxh- God, as the ground of all being and the source 
of vovs, transcends both being and wDj. His activity is will. The 
vovs depends upon God, as the yf/vxh upon vovs. 

Besides being able to cite these parallels from authors before 
Plotinus, we can show that Chalcidius' idea could not have come 
from Plotinus or his school. Whereas Chalcidius calls providentia 
the will of God and says that God commands (summus deus iubet), 
Plotinus expressly says, vi. 9. 6: t<J> ivl ovhkv a/yadbv e<m ovdi Povkijcns 
to'lvw ovSevos, and v. 8.12: 8id ovk bpQws, o'i (pdelpovcri tov votjtov 
fiivovTOS /cat ytw&o-iv ovrws, &s irore @ov\evaan&vov tov toiovvtos 
Troietv. 1 Further, Chalcidius and the author of the De fato regu- 
larly call the second hypostasis providentia and Tpdvoia, whereas 
the technical name among the neo-Platonists is the vovs. 

In other passages also Steinheimer discovers signs of the distinc- 
tion between the highest god and the drjuiovpyos; as in chapter 304: 
"mens ergo dei modulavit, ordinavit, excoluit omnem continentiam 
corporis, inventa ergo est demum opificis divina origo." But this 
occurs in a proof of the divine origin of the world from the order 
manifested in it, and a distinction between deus and mens dei is not 
to the point here. In chapter 139, in his interpretation of Timaeus 
41 A, Chalcidius says: "opera siquidem vos mea. quia pater est et 
opifex non substantiae sed generationis. illi enim optimates, id est 
stellae, non sunt intellegibiles sed sensiles. at vero fabricator 
eorum intellegibilis adprime." From this Steinheimer concludes 
that the Srifuovpyos is to be distinguished from the highest god, the 

1 Cf. Zeller, III, Part 2, pp. 539-40. 
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creator of the substance, and he compares Numenius in Eusebius 
Praep. evang. xi. 22. 3 : tl 6 pev Sti/uovpyds 6e6s 4arl yev&retas 6.pxh, 
t6 &ya3dp ovcrias iariv &px4- But the meaning of Chalcidius is this: 
the hyiiiovpyfc is not the cause of the matter which constitutes the 
bodies of the star-gods, but is the cause of its assuming its present 
forms. Only if we find Chalcidius elsewhere deriving matter from 
a higher principle are we warranted in distinguishing here between 
the byfuovpyos and a higher god. We shall see hereafter that he 
regards matter as a principle co-ordinate with God. The passage 
of Numenius is no parallel to Chalcidius, even with Steinheimer's 
interpretation of the latter. For Numenius, according to Chal- 
cidius, chapter 295, does not derive matter from God; ovala must 
therefore refer to the intelligible; in any case he is repeating Plato's 
assertion concerning the good, Republic 509 B : dXXd nal rb elvai re 
kcu tt}v oixriav inr' intivov abrois Tpoaeivai. 

In chapters 197-98, where Chalcidius denies that Plato teaches 
the transmigration of a human soul into the body of an animal, 
Steinheimer rightly notes a parallel with Porphyry. While we have 
no record, so far as I can discover, of any earlier Platonist who took 
this position, we have no means of proving that Porphyry was the 
first. Thus we are unable to determine whether Chalcidius derived 
it from him or not. 

Hans Krause in his Studia Neoplatonica argues from parallels 
between Chalcidius, chapters 214-33, and Nemesius De natura 
hominis, 2 and 3, which he assigns to Porphyry, that the former 
passage also goes back to the same source. In these chapters Chal- 
cidius gives a statement and a refutation of the opinions of other 
philosophers concerning the soul, and then sets forth the opinion of 
Plato. While we can have no doubt of the genuineness of Krause's 
parallels, he himself shows the occurrence of these same arguments 
in writers before Porphyry. 1 We must observe that Chalcidius' 
doxographical account is by no means the same as Nemesius'. 
Here, as twice elsewhere, in chapters 236 and 375, we have a division 
of materialists according as they taught the existence of discrete 
matter and the void, or the plenum. In view of these facts, unless 

1 There is a possible exception to this statement in chapter 226, which is directed 

agaiast Aristotle, where the point is made that the soul, as capable of opposites, must 
be a substance. 
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we find evidence of neo-Platonic psychology in the exposition of 
Plato's theory of the soul, it is better to assume that Porphyry, if 
indeed he is Nemesius' source, and Chalcidius drew from similar 
sources. 

The following are the main points in his account of Plato's 
theory. The soul has widely differing functions (fires) , the "Koyiffrucbv, 
the %io«8&, and the iirtffvfda. It extends throughout the body and 
manifests its power through the various parts as its instruments. 
There are two principales vires, una deliberativa, altera quae ad 
adpetendum quid impellit. The rational soul is located in the head. 
The senses are placed near it that it may pass judgment upon their 
reports. The senses are related to the deliberatio (SiAroia appar- 
ently) as the latter to the intellectus (vovs). The location of the 
rational soul in the brain is proved from the fact that madness and 
like disorders are occasioned by affections of this organ. In such 
cases the soul itself is not injured, but its instrument is unable to 
fulfil its function. The second principaU is located in the heart. 
Just as in the universe the gods command, demons carry out these 
commands, and earthly beings are subject to rule," so in the nature of 
man "est quiddam regale, est aliud quoque in medio positum, 
tertium quod regitur et administratur. imperat igitur anima, 
exequitur vigor eius in pectore constitutus, reguntur et dispensantur 
cetera pube tenus et infra." This same division Plato employs in 
the Republic. 

It is needless to point out the elements which are derived from 
Plato. The idea of the extension of the soul throughout the body 
goes back to Xenocrates: cf. Lactantius De opificio dei 16. The 
idea that the soul is not impaired in diseases of the brain seems to be 
a Platonic development of Aristotle De anima 408 b, 18. I know 
of no exact parallel to the theory of two fiyeftovuca or principales 
vires. Though it is inconsistent with the Platonic division of the 
soul, Chalcidius evidently tries to secure harmony by equating the 
second fiyenovucdv with the QvyoeMs. Steinheimer is wrong, I 
believe, in interpreting the clause "reguntur et dispensantur pube 
tenus et infra" as referring to the body, not the btidvitia. 

This section cannot, I think, come from the neo-Platonists. 
The idea of two iiyenoviKk is altogether opposed to their conceptions. 
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There is a total lack of subtleties such as the distinction between the 
functions of the soul proper and those of the (rwafuj>iiT€pov, which is 
the resultant, not of a union of body and soul, but of body and an 
emanation, an effluence, given off by the soul; cf. Plotinus i. 1. 7; 
vi. 4. 15. 

Neither can Chalcidius' strange interpretation of Timaeus 46 E 
be neo-Platonic (chapter 261): "illas vero, inquit, quae ab aliis 
motae movent alias, secundas existimandum. perspicue patibilem 
partem rationabilis animae vitiosamque significat. in qua est im- 
petus, quippe inpetus principaliter quidem ab ea parte animae 
movetur, quae motu intimo genuinoque ex semet ipsa movetur, ex 
accidenti vero etiam desideriis moventibus. ipse autem inpetus 
movet corpus." The phrase "patibilem partem rationabilis animae" 
is utterly inconsistent with Plotinus' statements that the soul is 
ewra&js, and that the effluence which combines with the body is no 
part of the soul (iii. 6. 1; vi. 4. 15). 

In chapters 275-320 Chalcidius gives a discussion of matter. 
After setting forth the ideas of the Hebrews, the atomists, the 
Eleatics, Empedocles, Aristotle, the Stoics, and Pythagoras (accord- 
ing to Numenius), he gives, in chapters 300-320, the theory of Plato. 
Steinheimer (pp. 40-45) indicates many close parallels between this 
latter section and Plotinus, and concludes, notwithstanding several 
slight discrepancies which he points out, that Chalcidius' source is a 
neo-Platonist. The argument would be very plausible if we found 
the same agreement between Chalcidius and Plotinus concerning the 
question of the origin of matter that we find concerning its nature. 
But in chapters 300-301 Chalcidius divides Platonists into two main 
classes : those who declare that matter is the creation of God, and 
those who regard it as uncreated. This latter class is again divided 
into those who hold that matter was animated by an evil soul before 
the creation of the world-soul by God, and those who hold that the 
disordered motion of which Plato speaks was not in unqualified 
matter, which is immobile, but in bodies. 

Whether Chalcidius is referring in his first class to the neo- 
Platonists or to earlier philosophers such as Eudorus, is uncertain. 
Those who taught the doctrine of the original, evil world-soul 
are Plutarch, Atticus, and their school. The second division of the 
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second class seems to include the Platonists who, while regarding 
matter as uncreated and a separate dpx^, maintained that the world 
was not created in time. There can be no doubt that Chalcidius 
himself follows this latter class. Throughout the work he argues 
for the eternity of the world. His opposition to those who declare 
matter to be created is seen from the phrase which he uses concerning 
them, "verba quaedam potius quam rem secuti." Furthermore, in 
chapters 303-5 he demonstrates that there are three principles — God, 
matter, and the ideas. 

If Chalcidius had used a neo-Platonic commentary on the 
Timaeus, there is no doubt that he would have found in it the doc- 
trine that matter is not an independent principle, but is derived. 
For we see from the arguments of Porphyry and Proclus 1 that the 
neo-Platonists laid a great deal of emphasis upon this point. Being a 
Christian and knowing that according to commentators the Hebrew 
Scriptures taught that matter was created, 2 Chalcidius could have 
had no reason for substituting the theory of the independence of 
matter for that of its derivation. 

The resemblances between Chalcidius and Plotinus are to be 
explained most easily by the assumption that they drew from the 
common fund of ideas of the Platonic school. For the doctrine of 
the nature of matter which they set forth is plainly a development 
of the teachings of Plato and Aristotle. 3 

In conclusion, our investigation has shown us that there is much 
in Chalcidius utterly at variance with the theories of the neo- 
Platonists; that the ideas which he has in common with them are 
found in earlier writers, with the apparent exception of the three- 
quality theory of the elements, and the denial of the transmigration 
of souls into the bodies of the lower animals; that consequently we 
cannot assume a neo-Platonic commentary or treatise as the source. 

Ghinnbll College 

1 Proclus i. 384, 391, 457. 

* Of. chap. 276. 

< Cf. Baeumker, Das Problem der Materie, p. 403. 



